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INTRODUCTION 
Background 


The Central Area, with its concentration of efaployment 
opportunities, retail facilities, social services and 
entertainment, is an attractive place to live. The resulting 
demand for housing within the Central Area, when combined 
with high land costs and City policies encouraging extensive 
residential development, has led to the construction of a 
significant stock of high density housing. 


In the context of this report, "high density housing" refers 
to apartment buildings, including structures which have mixed 
uses, but which have two or more residential floors. The 
term, therefore, is not limited to high rise buildings. 


The effect of apartment buildings on surrounding developnient, 
along with the impacts of future high density residential 
construction, has been a concern of the Central Area Plan 
Implementation Conmittee (CAPIC), the Local Architectural 
Advisory Committee (LACAC), and the Durand Neighbourhood Plan 
Advisory Committee. Jointly, these advisory coumittees 
identified the following possible problems associated with 
high density residential developnient: 


disruption of existing street scapes; 

blockage of access to sunlight; 

the demolition of heritage structures; 

population densities that create traffic and parking 
problems. 


oem ome) 


Further concern was expressed about the distribution of 
apartment buildings in the Central Area, specifically about 
their concentration in the Durand Neighbourhood. 


As a consequence, those conmittees identified the need for a 
study, and recommended that one be undertaken. Support for 
the Study was also given by the Hamilton Real Estate Board 
and The Chamber of Commerce. 


On August 12, 1986, the Planning and Developiient Committee 
approved in principle a High Density Residential Development 
Study, as part of the Planning Department's 1987 Work 
Program. In December, 1986, the Ministry of Municipal 
Affairs announced that it would provide a Community Planning 
Grant to help finance the costs of the Study. On April 9th, 
1987 the Planning and Developiient Conmittee gave final 
approval to the terns of reference for the Study ( see 
Appendix A). 


Vee 


1.3 


Objectives 


The High Density Residential Development Study is being 
conducted in two phases. The objectives of Phase I are to 
examine the current situation (inventory of existing 
apartment buildings and lands zoned for this purpose, the 
need for additional development of a similar nature, the 
planning issues associated with high density housing and 
effect of land use and policies and regulations), and to 
outline options for further action. The objective of Phase 
Il is to develop a strategy for the planning and deve lopnient 
of new apartment buildings in the Central Area, working in 
conjunction with an advisory committee. 


This report represents the outcome of Phase 1 of the Study. 
It therefore provides the appropriate backyround information, 
and outlines possible courses of action to be addressed more 
fully in Phase 2. 


Study Area 


The study area for this project corresponds to Hamilton's 
Central Area, bordered by Queen Street on the west, the 
Harbour on the north, Victoria Avenue on the east and the 
Escarpment on the south (see Map 1). This area encompasses 
six neighbourhoods in their entirety (North End West, North 
End East, Central, Beasley, Durand and Corktown). In 
addition, the western parts of Industrial Sector A, Land sdale 
and Stinson are included (see Map 2). 


Within the Study Area, special attention is granted to tho se 
zones found in the Central Area which are primarily 
residential in character, permit apartment buidings, and 
allow heights and densities sufficient to prompt some of the 
concerns about high density development discussed above. 
This report, therefore, focusses upon land within the "E", 
"E-1", and "E-3" zoning categories along with areas zoned 
"IMR-2" (Planned Developiient - Multiple Residential). 
Together, these will pe called the High Density Residential 
Zones (Map 3). There are no lands zoned “E-2" within the 
Central Area. 


It is true that high density residential development also is 
permitted in the "CR" (Conmercial Residential), "1" (Ventral 
Business District) and "HI" (Civic Centre) Zones, these are 
not concentrated upon in this Study. These zones, however, 
are primarily mixed use and not residential in nature, and 
therefore are not concentrated upon in this study. 


Similarly, attention is not focussed upon areas zoned 

"DE-3", While this zone permits apartment builaings as 
defined in this report, floor area/lot area ratios are 
restricted to 0.9, resulting in densities that do not lead to 
llany of the issues discussed in this report. This would also 
apply to areas zoned "DE-2", if any were found within the 
Central Area. 
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Organization 
This background report is organized as follows: 


Section 2 outlines the supply and demand for high density 
housing in the City of Hamilton, and the Central Area to 
determine whether additional development of this type is 
appropriate. 


Section 3 illustrates some of the major issues associated 
with high density housing. 


Section 4 then examines Hamilton's Central Area land use 
policies and regulations pertaining to high density 
development and assesses their impact on the issues 
identified in Section 3. The implications of other City and 
Provincial programs and legislations also are discussed. 


Finally, Section 5 identifies possible courses of action that 
could be developed as part of a City strategy for high 
density housing, along with areas for further study. 


ae HIGH DENSITY HOUSING: SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
ree | Introduction 


This section examines the supply and demand for high density 
residential development in the Central Area. The supply side is 
considered first: the extent and distribution of lands within the 
High Density Residential Zones are identified, as are the extent of 
the high density housing stock, changes in this stock over time, and 
the height characteristics of high density buildings. The defiand 
for high density residential development then is assessed, to 
determine the adequacy of the present supply witiin the Central 
Area. Finally, opportunities for the expansion of this housing 
stock within the existing High Density Residential Zone are 
identified. 


In this section, the tern “apartment units" will be seen to be 
equivalent to “units in high density buildings". This 
correspondence is not entirely accurate, since certain apartment 
units (for example, a flat attached onto the back of a single family 
residence). cannot be considered to be "high density housing" as 
defined in Section 1 of this report. At the same tine, however, 
87.3 of the Central Area's apartment units meet the criteria for 
high density units. 


Zot High Density Residential Supply 
2.2.1 Land Zoned 


As indicated in Section 1, the Central Area's High Vensity 
Residential Zones encompasses areas zoned "E", "E-1", “E-3" and 
"LMR-2". Taken together, these lands total 25.2 ha, or 13.3% of the 
Central Area (Table 1). 


TABLE 1 


High Density Residential Zones in the Central Area 


E E-] E-2 E-3 L-MR-2 High Density Central 
Residential Area 
Zones 

Area (hectares) 38.6 6.9 0 44.3 5.4 95.2 720.4 

Percentage of Central Area 5.4 Ise 0 Gee 0.7 13%3 100 

Percentage of High Density 

Residential Zones 40.1 Vhs (eat 0 46.6 S50 100 

Source: - Ministry of Revenue, Assessment Division 


Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Department 


Lands zoned for high density development are not spread evenly. 
through the Central Area. As illustrated in Table 2, concentrations 
are found in two neighbourhoods: Durand (38.4% of the total) and 
Corktown (31.1%). These are situated just to the south of the 
City's Central Business District. 


TABLE 2 


Central Area High Density Residential Zones By Neighbourhood 


High Density 
Residential Zone 


Totals 
Area_ (ha.) _* 

North End West 0.4 0.5 
North End East eal ray 4 
Industrial Sector A (Part) 0 0 

Central Pier | 8.1 
Beas ley His 8.0 
Landsdale (Part) 4.9 See 
Durand 36.5 38.4 
Corktown 29.4 31.0 
Stinson (Part) 6.4 6.7 
Totals 94.9 100.0 


Source: Ministry of Revenue Assessment Division 
Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Department 


2.2.2 Number of Units 


The Central Area's housing stock is described in Table 3 and 
compared to that of Hamilton as'a whole. A large proportion of the 
Central Area housing stock (67.1%) consists of apartments, compared 
to 32.8% for the City as a whole. In contrast, there are 
proportionally fewer single family homes. They represent 11.6% of 
all dwelling units in the Central Area, compared to 47.8% for 
Hamilton in total. The proportions of semi-detached homes, 


duplexes/triplexes and row houses are similiar for the Central Area 
and the City. 


TABLE 3 


Types of Dwelling Units 
City and Central Area (1985) 


City Central Area 

Number __& Number __& 
Single Family 58,698 47.8 2,206 11.6 
Semi-detached - 4,475 3.6 626 Sis! 
Duplex/Triplex 11,018 9.0 2,037 10.8 
Row Houses 7,107 blais! 657 325 
Apartments 37,841 30.8 12,705 67.1 
Other 3,699 3.0 692 Sau 


Total 122,898 100.0 18,924 100.0 


Source: Ministry of Revenue Assessment Division 
Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Department 


This concentration of high density housing reflects the fact that 
the Central Area is a desirable place to live for many people (owing 
to employment opportunities, retail facilities, the availability of 
entertainment, and proximity to social services) and the fact that 
land prices tend to be higher than elsewhere in the City. 


Within the Central Area, virtually all apartment units (95.8%) are 
concentrated within the High Density Residential Zones, the focus of 
this report. 


As with land areas, apartment units within the High Density 
Residential Zones are concentrated within certain neighbourhoods. 
Table 4 indicates that Durand has the greatest proportion of such 
units (51.3% of the total). Appendix B of this report consists of 
an inventory of the 173 high density buildings containing these. 
Statistics on number of floors, gross floor area and density are 
provided, and changes over time are noted. 


2.2.3 Changes Over Time 


APARTMENT UNITS IN HIGH DENSITY RESIDENTIAL ZONES 


Hami Itan-Wentworth Planning and Development Department 


TABLE 4 


BY NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Units 
% of High 
Density 
Residentia | 
No Zone Total 
Neighbourhood 
North End West 146 1.3 
North End East 280 2.5 
Industrial 
Sector A (Part) 0 0 
Central 859 edl 
Beasley 1,005 9.1 
Landsdale (Part) 186 1.7 
Durand 5,696 Sie 
Corktown 2,674 24.1 
. Stinson (Part) 255 us 
TOTAL 11, 101 100.0 
Sources: - Ministry of Revenue, Assessment Division and The 
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Recently, the rate of increase in the supply of apartment units has 
This is true for the City as a whole, but especially for 


declined. 


the Central Area (see Figure A). 


FIGURE A: 
GROWTH IN HAMILTON'S 
APARTMENT STOCK 


CITY AS A WHOLE 


Sources: - Ministry of Revenue, Assessvent Division and The 
Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department 


This decrease has been a result of an increasing reluctance on the 
part of developers to construct rental accommodation due to recent 
rental economics. This is reflected in the fact that a steadily 
increasing portion of the apartment stock consists of condoliiniums. 
In the 1984-85 period, for example, a total of 385 apartment units 
were constructed, of which 13.8% were condominiunis. AS a 
consequence, the proportion of apartment units in the City of 
Hamilton which are owner-occupied increased fron 2.1% in 1976 to 
2.7% in 1985, as rental units were converted and new ones were 
constructed (Figure 8). 


More significantly, the number of registered condominium units 
increased from 2.7% to 4.3% over the same period. This suggests 
that in 1985, 1.6% of the total apartment stock consists of 
condominium units which are rented to others by their owners. These 
units could easily be removed from the rental housing tmarket without 
requiring any government approval. 


FIGURE B: 
CONDOMINIUMS AS A PROPORTION OF 
HAMILTON'S APARTMENT STOCK 


—— OWNER-OCC. CONDOS ALL CONDO UNITS 


| Sources: - Ministry of Revenue, Assessient Division and The 
Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Vevelopment Department | 


2.2.4 Height Characteristics 


- The Central Area contains high density residential buildings of 
various heights. Among the 173 buildings found within the High 
Density Residential Zones (see Appendix B), 22.5% are high-rises (13 
floors +), 29.5% are medium-rises (5-12 floors), and 48% are low 
rises (under 4 floors). 
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Zea Demand for High Density Housing 


This section assesses the demand for new high-density housing in the 
Central Area. The impact of Hamilton-wide changes in the housing 
market and the structure of the household first are noted. The 
extent to which the resultant demand for new high density 
residential development is concentrated in the Central Area then js 
determined. 


2.3.1 High Density Residential Demand and the Housing Market 


Purchasing a single family home is a goal of many Canadian 

families. When the total costs of home ownership are considered, 
however, the achievement of this goal is beyond the reach of most. 
In 1982, the qualifying income needed to purchase a previously 
occupied three-bedroom bungalow was $24,000, while an income of 
$37,000 was required to purchase a previously occupied four-bedroom, 
two-storey dwelling (Table 5). But in that year, 40.4% of Canadian 
families could not afford the former dwelling, while 62.3% could not 
afford the latter (Statistics Canada income figures). 


TABLE 5 
GENERALIZED HOUSING AFFORDABILITY (1982) 


4 Bedroom 
Two-Storey 3 Bedroom 
Detached Bunga low 
Resale Resale 
Cost of House $99,500 $63,000 (1) 
Downpayment $ 9,950 $ 6,300 
Annual Carrying Costs $11,000 $ 7,200 
(Principle, Interest and 
Tax Dollars) 
Qualifying Household $37,000 $24,000 


Income (2) 


Note: Assumed annual tax for a: 


- resale 4-bedroom two storey detached is: $1,400 
- new 3=bedroom two storey detached is: $1,000 
- resale 3-bedroom bungalow is: $1, 100 


Downpayment is 10 percent of house price. 
Mortgage rates are amortized over 25 years 
Monthly carrying costs for principle, interest, and taxes are 
calculated to a maximum of 30 percent of gross income of 
household. Interest is based 10 percent mortgage rates. 

1) Royal Trust survey of Canadian housing prices. 


2) Qualifying household income corresponds to the figure above in annual 
carrying cost column. 


Source: City of Hamilton Housing Statement Update, January 1985 
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Moreover, housing prices have increased steadily since 1982 (Figure 
C) and have jumped dramatically in recent months (Figure D). Over 
the same period, incomes have not kept pace (Figure E). From 1982 
to 1986, house prices increased 49%, but incomes only increased 
18%. Notwithstanding lower interest rates, it is likely that an 
even smaller percentage of families can afford to purchase a single 
family house in 1987 than in 1982. 


FIGURE C: 


AVERAGE HOUSE PRICES 
CITY OF HAMILTON 


PRICE (000’S DOLLARS) 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 
YEAR 


— DETACHED BUNGALOW ~--- DETACHED 2 STOREY 


| SOURCE: 
ROYAL LePAGE SURVEY OF CANADIAN 
HOUSING PRICES (SPRING 1987) 


FIGURE D: 


AVERAGE RESIDENTIAL SALES, 
CITY OF HAMILTON 


PRICE (000’S DOLLARS) 
10 


SOURCE: 
METRO. HAMILTON REAL ESTATE BOARD 
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FIGURE E: 
CHANGES IN HOUSE PRICES VS. CHANGES 
IN INCOME FOR CITY OF HAMILTON 


INDEX (1982=100) 
50 ae i 


PRICES FOR A 3 BDRM BUNGALOW RESALE 


SOURCE: 
ROYAL LePAGE SURVEY OF CANADIAN HOUSE 
PRICES (SPRING 1987); STATISTICS CANADA 


With the costs of owning a single family home on the rise, other 
forms of housing become more desirable. One option is to rent 
accomodation, while a second is to purchase a condominium. Dwelling 
units that fall into these two categories tend to be apartments. 

The assesgnent roles indicate that a total of 54.9% of rental units 
in the City are apartments, including most of the less expensive 
rental units. An even higher proportion of condominium units (07.4% 
jn 1982) are apartment units. 


2.3.2 High Density Residential Demand and Demographic Factors 


In recent years, there have been a number of significant changes in 
the structure of Hamilton's households: more are headed by single 
parents, senior citizens, and people in the 25-34 year age range, 
event ee 6). All these changes effect demand for high density 
nou Sing. 
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TABLE 6 
HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS, CITY OF HAMILTON 


Characteristic 1971 1981 
Lone parent families (%) 6.9 13.4 
Average household size (persons) 3.4 3.) 
Household heads 65+ (%) 18.0 20.0 
Household heads 25-34 (%) 19.0 22.0 


Source: Statistics Canada 


Single Parents 


Single parent households tend to have below average incomes (Table 
7). Such households therefore are frequently unable to own their 
own homes, and are obliged to seek rental accommodation. Evidence 
for this is found in Figure F, if “female-headed households" is seen 
to correspond to "single parent households". This correspondence is 
reasonable, given that 85% of single parent households are 
female-headed, and in the 1981 census, households with a male adult 
were classified as being "male-headed". Figure F indicates that in 
Hamilton, 37% of female-headed households occupy apartments, 
compared to 34.1% of all households. 


Elderly Households 


Because elderly households also tend to have lower-than-average 
incomes (Table 7) they are also attracted to rental accommodation 
and therefore, tO apartment units. Certain elderly households, may 
have sufficient equity to overcome lower incomes. Such households 
may also be attracted to apartment units, however, through 
purchasing condominiums: elderly households tend to be smaller in 
size, and therefore have less space requirements. Figure F 
indicates that 42.1% of household with heads 65 or more are found in 
apartment units. 
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Young Households 


Owing to the "baby boom", there has been a significant increase in 
the number of households with heads 25-34. This group is attracted 
to apartment living for a number of reasons. First, they are more 
mobile and less likely to invest in a single family home. Second, 
such households are less likely to have the financial resources to 
purchase a home. Thirdly, given declines in fertility rates, 
households with heads in the 25-34 age range are less likely to have 
children than their parents at a similar age. For this reason, such 
households tend to be less "family-oriented" and tend to place less 
emphasis on the home environment. The expenditure of disposable 
income on travel and entertainment frequently takes precedence over 
investment in a home. As seen in Figure F, 38% of households with 
heads in the 23-34 age group are found in apartments, compared to 
34.1% of all households. 


TABLE 7 
HOUSEHOLD INCOME UNDER $10,000 (1985) 


% Earning less 


Household Type than $10,000 
Single parent led Wier 
Heads 65 years + 28.3 
One person, 65 years + 61.9 
All households 14.17 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada 


FIGURE F: 
DWELLING TYPES FOR DIFFERENT 
HOUSEHOLDS, HAMILTON CMA 


PERCENTAGE 
60 


sith ZZ. 


@) A ® 2 Le rn 
ALL HOUSEHOLDS HEADS 25-34 HEADS 65+ F. HEADS 15-54 
HOUSEHOLD TYPE 


SINGE FAM. HEM APARTMENTS [==] row House 
Za SEMI-DET. DUPLEX 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA 
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Thus, demographic factors combine with the structure of the Hamilton 
housing market to increase the demand for high-density housing. 
Evidence for this increased demand can be found in the steadily 
declining apartment rental vacancy rate (Figure G) and in the large 
number of recent condominium applications. There have been 40 such 


ee ae oe Since the beginning of 1980, including 11 in the first 
half of 1987. 


FIGURE G: 
VACANCY RATES FOR APARTMENT UNITS 
CITY OF HAMILTON 


% UNITS VACANT 
5.5 


je) 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 i984 1985 1986 


FIGURES ARE FOR OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR 


SOURCE: 
CMHC APARTMENT VACANCY SURVEY 


2.3.3 High Density Residential Demand and the Central Area 


The Central Area has a number of advantages and disadvantages as a 
place to live. Advantages include: 


fe) proximity to employment; 

fe) proximity to entertainment and shopping; 

re) proximity to social and medical services; and, 
fo) access to public transportation. 


Disadvantages include: 


fe) noise and air pollution; 
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parking and traffic problens; 


relatively less green space (8.36 me of parkland and school 
aan 73 person compared to 33.95 m¢ for the City as a 
whole) 5 


For certain groups, the advantages of living in the Central Area 
clearly outweigh the disadvantages. Single-parent families, smaller 
households, non-family households and elderly households all are 
overrepresented in the Central Area (see Table 8). 


0 


Single-parent families as indicated above, typically have 
Tower-than-average incomes, meaning that they are less likely 
to own an automobile (see Figure a). Proximity to 
employment, entertainment and public transit therefore are of 
importance. Given that single parents are more likely to be 
service dependent, access to social services also is of 
concern. 


Elderly households tend to have less access to an automobile 
for income and health reasons (see Figure H). Living in the 
Central Area, therefore becomes attractive, due to the 


availability of shopping, entertainment and social and health 
services. 


Households in the 25-34 age bracket are less likely to have 
children, and therefore, are more likely to place importance 
on being close to the social and cultural opportunities of 
the Central Area. 


As noted in Section 2.3.2, these groups also are more likely to 
occupy apartment units. For this reason, the Central Area becomes a 
focus of demand for new-high density residential development. 


TABLE 8 
HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS: 
CITY OF HAMILTON AND THE CITY'S CENTRAL AREA (1981) 


Characteristic City Central Area 
Lone parent families (%) 13.4 17.9 
Average household size (persons) 34 2.8 
Family income less than. 26.0 34.0 
$15,000 (%) 26.0 34.0 
Population 25-34 (%) i" 26.3 Sitter) 
Population 65+ (%) 1361 19.0 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada 
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FIGURE H: 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP BY HOUSEHOLD TYPE, 
CANADA 1985 


HOUSEHOLD TYPE 


SINGLE PARENT FAMILY 
HOUSEHOLD \ MXM 


HOUSEHOLD WITH HEAD AGED NU ANI 
5 YEARS OR MORE Sua 


SINGLE PERSON eer 
AGED 65 YEARS OR MORE 


ALL HOUSEHOLDS 


10 30 40 50 80 
PERCENTAGE OWNERSHIP 


MMU no car E Jone car ZZ two or more 


SOURCE: STATISTICS CANADA 


2.4 Opportunities for Further Expansion 


In conclusion, there is a demand for additional high density housing 
in the Central Area. Evidence suggests, however, that substantial 
additional development could take place on lands within the High 
Density Residential Zones, but not currently occupied by high ; 
density buildings. As seen in Table 9, a total of 7,740 apartment 
units could be constructed, housing 15,480 people. 


TABLE 9 
Potential Population Increases 


Central Area High Density Residential Zones 


E & E=] E=3. Total 
Units within zone not occupied by 
apartment buildings (hectares) 30.0 Isks 43.3 
Average iene (units/hectares) 148 247 
Total new units possible 4,440 3,300 7,740 
Population per unit 2 2 
Total new population é 8,880 6,600 15,480 


Source: - Zoning Maps 
- Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Department 
(Density and PPU Figures) 
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oe Concerns Regarding High Density Housing 


Since it has been determined that there is a demand for new hiyh density 
development in the Central Area, it is necessary to identify the most 
suitable form of high density housing. This type of development can vary 
in terms of height (low rise, medium rise and high rise) and scale (from 
less than ten units to hundreds of units). Furtherniore, a reasonable 
distribution of high density housing forms through the Central Area must 
be determined. Certain areas may be inappropriate for high density 
development of any type, while other sites might be suitable for one form, 
but not another. 


In determining policies for high density residential development 
throughout the Central Area, it is necessary to consider a number of 
1ssues, as follows. 


Existing Building Stock 


Smal] scale high density housing projects often can be constructed behind 
or between existing structures. Larger scale projects, however, 
frequently require the demolition of existing structures in order to 
create suitable building sites. 


In the Central Area of Hamilton, only 36% of the High Density Residential 
Zones currently is occupied by properties containing apartnient buildings. 
Therefore, there is a potential for substantial additional high density 
residential development. At the same time, however, only 3% of the High 
Density Residential Zone consists of permitted infill sites. (See Map 
4.) Therefore, under existing zoning regulations, most new development 
must be preceded by demolition and clearance. 


It should be noted that any decision on the inportance of preserving the 
existing building stock must depend upon the quality of that stock. 
Clearly, the net effect of the demolition and clearance of certain areas 
must enhance the residential component of the area in question. 


It is evident, however, that certain portions of the Central Area's High 
Density Residential Zones have a high quality housing stock. As outlined 
in Table 10, there are 14 structures designated under the Heritage Act, 
and approximately 162 others listed by the Local Architectural 
Conservation Advisory Committee (LACAC) as being of architectural or 
historical merit. The Durand Neighbourhood has the majority of both 
designated and listed buildings. As noted in Table 11, only one heritage 
building is completely protected from demolition (by a heritage 
easement). The Heritage Act can only delay the demolition of the others 
by 180 days. Other buildings, though, are insulated from the development 
pressure by zoning that permits their “adaptive reuse". Allowing 
commercial uses in a strucure built for residential purposes, for exaniple, 
can help maintain its economic viability. 


TABLE 10: HISTORICAL BUILDING 


IN THE CENTRAL AREA HDR ZONES 


No. Designated No. Listed TOTAL 
North End West 0 0 0 
North End East 0 0 0 
Industrial Sector A (Part) 0 0 0 
Central 2 30 32 
Beasley . 0 0 C 
Landsdale (Part) 0 0 0 
Durand 10 Hi 87 
Corktown 2 45 47 
Stinson (Part) _ 0 0 0 
TOTAL 14 162 176 


SOURCE: Local Architectural Conservation Advisory Committee (LACAC) 
TABLE 11: PROTECTION OF DESIGNATED 
Adaptive Reuse Other measures 
(and permitting By-iaw that discourage 

Address Neighbourhood Original Use Current Use if Applicable) demolition 
107 George Central SF Residential Residential No £-3/S 390 
109 George Central SF Residential Commercial Yes E-3/S 390 
27 Bold Durand Apartments Apartinents NoweE L/Sa67> 
207 Caroline Durand SF Residential SF Residential No E 
209 Caroline Durand SF Residential SF Residential No E 
211 Caroline Durand SF Residential SF Residential No E 
51 Herkimer Durand SF Residential Office/Apartments Yes E/S 303 
75 Hunter Durand School School and Offices Yes E-3/S 66] 
250 James Durand SF Residential Conmercial/0ffice Yes E-l 
252 James Durand SF Residential Commercial/Office Yes E-1/S$9320 
262 Janes Durand SF Residential Conmercial/Office Yes 
268 James Durand SF Residential Commercial/Office Yes 
95 Arkiedun Corktown SF Residential Apartments Yes Heritage Easement 
46 Forest Corktown SF Residential Commercial/Office Yes E-1/S 511 


SOURCE: LACAC. 
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Thus, development pressure can threaten the preservation of the High 
Density Residential Zone's existing building stock . Two solutions are 
ossible, however. First, the Zoning By-law can be changed to permit more 
igh density residential infilling (e.g., the centre of the block or on an 
unused portion of a property containing an apartment building - see Map 
4). Alternatively, the High Density Residential Zones can be expanded, 
thus redistributing high density development. 


Views 


High Density Housing Projects can obstruct views of what is deened 
important by community standards. Such projects may result in dwelling 
units which have excellent views, but it is also neccessary to consider 
the impact upon what can be seen from street level and from existing 
buildings. Concentrations of high rise buildings have the greatest 
Capacity to obstruct views. It should be noted, however, that even low 
rise buildings can block views from the street. 


In the Central Area of Hamilton, the preservation of views of the 
Escarpment and Harbour should be considered important. 


Shadow Casting 


As with all buildings, high density housing projects can cast shadows upon 
public spaces (sidewalks, roadways and parkland) and adjacent properties. 
High rise buildings have the greatest potential for casting shadows beyond 
the lot upon which they are situated, though the careful siting of a 
building upon its lot can reduce this problem. It should also be noted 
that even low rise buildings can cast shadows upon public spaces and 
adjacent properties, if situated close to the lot line. 


Microclimatic Effects 


It is possible for structures, acting alone or in intersection with one 
another to alter the imicroclimate in a manner which is uncomfortable, or 
even dangerous to people. This is especially true in the case of wind 
currents. Large scale, high rise buildings can create the most problems 
in this regard, although superior building design can significantly reduce 
wind velocity. 


In a 1983 study, "Consideration of Pedestrian Level Winds in the Gaby OF 
Hamilton", the Planning and Development Departnent established that the 
“wind effect" is not just limited to cities like New York or Toronto with 
very large concentrations of high rise buildings. As illustrated by a 
number of case studies in the Report, the wind effect represents a 
relevant planning issue for the Hamilton Central Area. 
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Compatibility of Form 


New high density development may be incompatible with the surrounding 
existing building stock. Different front yard setbacks, building spaces 
or eye level architecture can break up the streetscape. Special problems 
are associated with large scale projects and high rise ones. These would 
be compatible with existing development of a similar type, and with the 
streetscape characteristic of the Central Area's downtown core. Problems 
would be encountered, however, in residential areas developed before the 
1960's. Such areas, whether composed of single family homes, row housing 
or multiple unit housing, tend to be dominated by buildings low in height 
(three floors or less), closely spaced, and close to the street. 


As with determining the importance of retaining the existing building 
stock, assessing the importance of compatibility of form requires an 
analysis of the quality of the streetscape in question. The preservation 
of streetscapes is not a goal in itself, but should enhance the quality of 
urban life, making the Central Area a desirable place to live. 


In the Central Area, however, it is evident that certain streetscapes 
within the High Density Residential Zone are worth Ae ae A This is 
seen espectally in the Heritage Districts proposed for the block bounded 
by McNab, Bold, Hurst and Charles, and for James Street South. 


Human Scale 


High density housing projects may have a scale inappropriate for certain 
parts of the Central Area. In other words, building elements are of a 
scale too massive to be "taken in" by the pedestrian. This problem can be 
partially eliminated, however, through "breaking up" building facades into 
manageable elements. 


Traffic 


High density residential projects, especially large scale ones, can 
generate a large volume of traffic. This effect can be multiplied in the 
case of concentrations, of such projects. 


Parking 


High density residential projects require a large number of parking 
spaces. If an insufficient number are provided on site, local streets may 
become congested. Again, this problem can be multiplied if a number of 
large scale high density projects are situated in close proximity to one 
another, or to other land uses which have high parking requirements. 


Pde} 
Greenspace 


Greenspace enhances the quality of urban life. The retention of 
greenspace, therefore, is an important objective in residential areas. In 
a situation where low rise and high rise nigh density residential 
developments are permitted, but with the same floor area/lot area ratio, 


the latter can offer more greenspace, if the remainder of the lot is used 
for this purpose. 


CONCLUSION 


It is necessary to address the above issues in the development of policies 
for high density residential development in the Central Area. It is 
essential to determine which of the above issues are most significant, and 
to work to resolve them. In this way, it is possible to achieve an 
appropriate mix of high density housing types and to distribute them in a 
suitable manner through the Central Area. 
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4. Policies, Programs and Regulations Pertaining to Central 
Area Housing Policy 


4.1 Introduction 


This Section identifies those policies, programs and regulations 
affecting high density housing in the Central Area. The extent to 
which these address the need for additional development of this type 
and the issues associated with high density housing are also 
assessed. 


City land use policies pertaining to high-density housing in the 
Central Area are first outlined. The implications of the Zoning 
By-law and the Site Plan Control By-law for high density housing 
also are reviewed, and the extent to which they implement Planning 
Policy and the these By-laws is identified. 


In addition, the impact of other Government controls over high 
density residential development in the Central Area is assessed. 
Policies such as those contained in the Niagara Escarpment Plan, 
programs such as the provincial Assured Housing Program and 
regulations such as the Demolition Control By-law are examined. 


4.2 Hamilton Land Use Policies and Regulations 


4.2.1 Policy 


The relevant written policies are found in a number of approved 
planning documents, including the Official Pian and the Central Area 
Plan. The first of these takes precedence. The Official Plan is 
not only approved by Council, but also by the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, and represents the City's chief planning instrument. 


Related policies are found in a number of draft planning documents. 
Most important among these are: the Central Area Plan Upaate, 
(which is a draft Official Plan Amendment) the North End Waterfront 
Neighbourhood Plan, and the Durand Neighbourhood Plan. 


The policies related to high-density housing found in these five 
documents are outlined in Appendix "C". A high degree of 
consistency between the policies permits a concise summary of 
Hamilton's policies on high density residential development in the 
Central Area (see Table 12). 


Policy area 


Level/type of 
development 


Housing Stock 
Housing Mix 


Income Mix 


Building 
Rehabilitation 


Adaptive Reuse 


Infilling 


Urban design 


Views 


Shadow casting 
Microclimate 


Compatibility 


TABLE 12 


ral 


COMPATIBILITY BETWEEN PLANNING POLICY AND THE ZONING BY-LAW 


Policy 


The population of the Central Area 
will increase. 
More housing will be encouraged. 


A mix of housing types will be encouraged. 


Housing for al] incomes will be available. 


The renovation and rehabilitation of 
existing buildings will be encouraged 
as an alternative to denwl ition. 


The adaptive reuse of existing 
buildings will be encouraged. 


New development will be in the form 
of infilling. 


Measures will be adopted to protect 
views of the Escarpinent. 


Measures will be adopted to protect 
views of the Harbour and significant 
architectural features.* 


Measures will be adopted to ensure 
acceptable aniounts of shadow casting 
upon, and light access to adjacent 
properties. 


New development will take into account 
any impact upon the microclimate, to 
reduce negative impacts upon the 
pedestrian. 


Development which is conipatible with 
surrounding development in terms of 
height, setbacks, building material, 
building lines and architectural design 
Will be encouraged. 


Implications of Zoning By-law 


The widespread zoning for densities well beyond 
existing densities permits increases in the 
Central Area's housing stock and population. 


The presence of D, C and CR Zones in addition 
to E Zoning in the Central Area permits a mixture 
of housing types. 


Not addressed by the Zoning By-law. 


Not addressed by the Zoning By-law. 


The High Density Residential Zones currently 
prohibit most commercial uses (doctor's office, 
etc.) suitable for a previously residential 
structure. Parking requirements for two 

or three family dwellings discourage the 
subdivision of single family homes. 


Minimum yard requirements effectively 

prevent infilling between or behind existing 
dwellings. Minimum lot sizes discourage the 
severing of the rears of existing property to 
create a building lot in the centre of a block. 


Permitted heights are lower towards the 
Escarpment, owing to the presence of "D" (Urban 
Protected Residential - One and Two Family 
Dwellings) and "C" (Urban Protected Residential) 
Zones but there are no view protection 

provisions within any High Density Residentia] 
Zone or any other Zone. 


Not addressed by the Zoning By-law. 


Not addressed by the Zoning By-law. 


Not addressed by the Zoning By-law. 


As indicated above, the High Density Residential 
Zones encourage the construction of high rise 
buildings with large setbacks on all 

sides. This is compatible with existing 

high rise construction, but not other forms of 
development. There are no controls over building 
material, lines or architecture. 


£0. 


TABLE 12 (Cont'd) 


COMPATIBILITY BETWEEN PLANNING POLICY AND THE ZONING BY-LAW 
TE UNG OLA 


Policy area Policy! 
Human scale New development which creates conflicts 


with existing development will not be 
permitted. 


High rise development will be discouraged 
in low-rise areas. . 


Development which respects the hunian 
scale will be encouraged. 


Low Rise Low rise, high density structures will 
be encouraged as an alternative to 
high rises. 


Green Space Attractive landscaping will] be encouraged 


in open areas around large buildings. 


Heritage Conservation 


Building The preservation of buildings with 
Preservation nistorical and/or architectural] 
merit will be discouraged. 


Adaptive Re-use The adaptive reuse of such structures 
will be encouraged. 

Districts New development within or close to 

residential areas having historical 

or architectural merit will not be 

permitted, if that development detracts 

from the area. 


Traffic and Parking 


Traffic Uses which generate heavy traffic should 
be kept to the periphery of neighbourhoods. 


Parking Residential parking should be provided 
on site. 
NOTE: These policies are a summary of those in Appendix C 


Policies followed by a * are ones which appear in 
draft planning documents, but not in approved ones. 


Inplications of Zoning By-law 


The High Density Residential 
Zones permit the construction of high 
rises beside single family homes. 


Certain low rise areas are within the 
Kigh Density Residential Zones, 
some being zoned E-3, 


Floor area/lot area ratios of up to 2.55 encou 
large buildings. Yard requirements, landscape 
requirements and density houses encourage tal] 
ones. There are no provisions for setbacks ab 
ground level that imight give a massive structu 
more of a human scale. 


Yard requirements and landscape requirenients 
require that developers build up to achieve 

the maximum permitted densities. Landscape 

bonuses help to increase height further 

(see Appendix D). 


Landscaping areas are required around all apar’ 
buildings in the High Density Residential Zone: 
the E=3 Zone, bonuses are offered to increase ‘ 
landscaped area, up to 70% of the lot. 


Not addressed by Zoning By-jaw. 


Restrictions on permitted uses and parking 
requirements discourage this = See above, 


Not addressed by the Zoning By-Law. 


Concentrations of land for further high density 
residential development, a major generator of 
traffic, is not all located at the periphery of 
neighbourhoods. 


At least 0.8 parking spaces per unit must be 
provided for new iultiple residential buildings 
(see Table 14 and Map 6). This is likely 
sufficient in most cases, although two car 
households and a need for guest parking 

create difficulties. 


29 
Overall, land use policies for housing in the Central Area support: 
O© more residential development; 
Oo a greater mixture of housing types and income groups; 


o the maintenance of the existing building stock through building 
rehabilitation, adaptive reuse, and development through 
infilling; 


o the consideration of the following urban design issues; 
7 preservation of views and vistas; 
- minimization of shadows cast upon adjacent properties; 
- regulation of wind and other microclimatic effects; 


o the compatibility of new development with old; 
6 the maintenance of a “human scale"; 


o an increase in the proportion of high density development which 
is low rise; 


0 the retention of green space around large residential buildings; 
0 the preservation of heritage buildings and districts; 

o the minimization of traffic in the centre of neighbourhoods; 

o the provision of adequate parking. 


The neighbourhood plans for the nine neighbourhoods whoily or partly 
within the Central Area designate certain lands for high and 
mediun-density apartments (see Map 5). Currently, a new Durand 
Neighbourhood Plan is being prepared. This draft plan defers the 
decision on whetner any areas zoned "E", "E-1" or "E-3" should be 
redesignated until the completion of this Study. 


4.2.2. Regulations 


Land use regulations affecting development in the Central Area High 
Density Residential Zones are found in the Zoning By-law and to a 
lesser extent, the Site Plan Control By-law. 


The Zoning By-law identifies the uses permitted in each of the High 
Density Residential Zones. These are listed in Table 13. Parking 
restrictions are also outlined (see Table 14 and Map 6), as are 
standards for lot size, yard requirements, building height, floor 
area/lot area ratio, and landscaping (see Table 15). 
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TABLE 13 
PERMITTED USES IN HIGH DENSITY RESIDENTIAL ZONES 


ACCESSORY USES 
WITHIN A MULTIPLE 


ZONING RESIDENTIAL INSTITUTIONAL PUBLIC COMMERCIAL DWELLING OF 100 MISCELLANEOUS OR 
DISTRICT USES P USES USES USES UNITS OR MORE INCIDENTAL USES 
rr ee ee oe 
BE “Single family dwelling -Nursing home -Private club, -0ffice or -Beauty Parlour None 
-Two family dwelling -Public or lodge consulting use -Barber Shop 
-Converted dwelling Private -Fraternity or by charitable -Shoe shine parlour 
-Townhouse dewlling hospital Sorority house institution -Tobacconist and 
-Three family dwelling -Home for the or jabour union -Personal newSdea ler 
“Multiple dwelling aged _ hall clinical -Valet service 
-Students' residence service by a -Automatic vending 
-Residential care charitable wach ines 
facility institution -Laundry or dry 
Lodging house or cleaning establishment 
tourist home ; -Retail variety store 
-Short term care 
facility 


-Foster home 


ai ft Same as “E" Same as “E" Same as “E" Same as “E" with: Same as “E* None 
-Conversion of 
an existing 
dwelling into 
an office 
building 
-Conversation 
of all or part 
of the first 
storey of an 
existing 
dwelling for 
commercial uses 


“E=2" -Single family dwelling -Day nursery -School or None Same as “£" -Private garage or 
-Two family dwelling -Nursing home seminary of stable 
-Three family dwelling learning -Parking area 
-Converted dwelling -College or -Storage garage 
-Townhouse dwelling university 
-Multiple dwelling -Cultural, 
-Residential care recreational 
facility or community 
-Short term care -Recreational use 
facility 


-Foster home 


"E<-3" Same as "E” Same as "E" Same as "E“ Same as "E“ Same as “E" None 


Notes: Several land uses include special conditions. 
Refer to By-Law for more complete definition. 


The LMR=2 Zoning District does not permit any uses 
without a zoning change. Existing structures, 
therefore, cannot be added to, or have been used 
for new purposes. 


Source: City of Hamilton Zoning By-Law No. 6593. 


(a) 


(g) 


Source: 


TABLE 14 


che 


PARKING REQUIREMENTS FOR RESIDENTIAL USES 


Class of Use 


Single family dwelling; 
Two-family dwelling; 
Three-family dwelling; 
Townhouse dwelling; 


Maisonette dwelling; 


Street townhouse 
dwelling; 


Townhouse dwelling, 
Maisonette dwelling 
with garage parking 
space enclosed or 
attached to each 
dwelling unit; 


Multiple dwelling; 


By-Law 83-66 


Minimum Nunber of Required 


Parking Spaces 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(g) 


ii) 


1 space per classA 
dwelling unit; 


1 space per class A 
dwelling unit; 


1.33 spaces per class A 
dwelling unit; 


1.5 spaces per classA 
dwelling unit; 


1 space per classA 
dwelling unit; 


1.3 spaces per dwelling 
unit of which | space 
shall be covered and 
attached to or enclosed 
within each dwelling 
unit; 


1.25 spaces per class A 
dwelling unit except as 
follows: 


U.8 of a space per 
class A dwelling unit 
within area "A" shown on 
Map 6; 


1 space per class A 
dwelling unit within 
area shown on Map 6. 


City of Hamilton Zoning By-Law No. 6593 


34. 


TABLE 15 = ZONING REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH=DENSITY DEVELOPHENTS 


Oh REAR MAX. N f {4 ; 
ZONE REQUIRED REQUIRED REQUIRED AREA RATIO HEIGHT REQUIRED BONUS LOT SIZE 
“en Min. - 9.84' Min. - 3.94" Min. - 9.84! Wen 12 storeys 25% None Width - 15 m 
Max. - 24.61' Max. - 44.29' Max. = 44.29! (127.95') Area = 450 m2 
"E-1" Min. = 9.84' Hin. = 3.94 Win. = 9.84! ile? 12 storeys 25% None Width - 15 m 


Max. = 24.61' Max. = 44.29' Max. = 44.2y' (2769535) Area ~ 450 mé@ 


Se~c; Min. - 9.84' Min. = 3.94 in. - 9.84! eto 12 storeys 25% None Width - 151” 


Max. - 24.61' Max. = 44.29' Max. = 44.29' (127.95' ) Area - 540 mé@ 
“\at)= Min, - 9.84' Min. = 4.92' Min. = 9.84! 2.55 18 storeys 40% GFA is increased Width - 15m 
ss by .2 m& for 
Max. - 24.61' Max. = 44.29" Max. = 44.29! (187.01° ) every .] m@ of Area = 450 mé 


landscaping area 
in excess of 
minimum require 
went up to 70% 
of jot area. 


eee 


Source: City of Hamilton Zoning By-Law No. 6593 


The Site Plan Control By-law permits the City to review design 
features and coordinate the following: 


Oo overall site design; 

0 the impact of the proposal on surrounding land use; 
Oo siting of buildings; 

0 grading; 

Oo parking lot layout; 

0 access; 

0 building design and landscaping. 


All multiple residential buildings within the High Density 
Residential Zones are subject to Site Plan Control. 
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4.2.3 Implementation of Land Use Policies 


Table 12 identifies the implications of the Zoning By-law for 
implementation of housing policies in the Central Area. The Zoning 
By-law agrees with planning policy that more residential development 
should occur, that adequate parking should be provided, and that 
green space should be provided around large residential buildings. 


In other cases, however, the Zoning By-law does not adequately 
implement planning policies. Indeed, in some cases, regulations 
negate the intent of these policies. One important example is that 
while planning policy supports development through infilling, the 
Zoning By-law discourages this through the pressure of minimum 
frontages and lot sizes. Similarly, while planning policy 
emphasizes compatibility in form, “the human scale" and "low rise 
development", developers find that if they wish to achieve the 
maximum permitted densities, it is necessary to construct high rise 
buildings (see Appendix D). 


Other planning policies are not contradicted by the Zoning By-law, 
but are not implemented by it either. Examples are the minimization 
of the shadow cast upon adjacent properties and the preservation of 
heritage buildings. It should be noted that the Zoning Bylaw is not 
always the most appropriate tool for the implementation of such 
policies. 


Conflict also exists between the Zoning By-law and the Neighbourhood 
Plan designations. As seen on Map 7, certain areas are designated 
for high or medium density apartments, but not appropriately zoned 
Geo) ig id Se ba a) ee eee HE 23" or LMR-2). 


The opposite, however, is more common: a site is within the High 
Density Residential Zones, but is not appropriately designated. 

This can lead to intense residential development in areas considered 
to be inappropriate for such a use in the neighbourhood planning 
process. 


Some such sites are used for institutional purposes and therefore 
are unlikely to be redeveloped in the near future. An example would 
be the Central Public School site, bounded by Park, Hunter, Bay and 
Bold Streets, which is zoned "E-3". Other sites, however, are 
likely subjects for development pressure, although land assembly 
might create difficulties. An example would be the block bounded by 
McNab, Hurst, Charles and Bold Streets, which is designated "low 
density apartments", “commercial and apartments" and 
"institutional", and therefore has not been considered an 
appropriate locale for high density residential development. 

Indeed, the special character of the block has seen it included in a 
proposed heritage district. Despite this, the block is zoned "E-3". 
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The Site Plan Control By-law has the capacity to implement planning 
policies in a variety of ways. For example, front yard setbacks can 
be considered, to encourage the creation of a More homogeneous 
streetscape. Similiarly, landscaping can be examined to ensure that 
the available green space is both aesthetically pleasing and useful 
to residents. At present, however, the Site Plan Control By-law 
generally is used only to enforce standards contained in the Zoning 
By-law. In its negotiations with developers, the City does not use 
the By-law to oblige developers to alter their plans in other ways. 
Thus, only one applicant (in 1975) has ever felt the need to appeal 
the decision made by the City. 


4.3 Other Policies, Programs and Regulations Affecting 
High-Density Residential Development 


A variety of policies, programs and regulations beyond those 
associated with Hamilton's land use control provisions affect 
high-density residential development in Hamilton's Central Area. 
These are outlined below. For each, the level of yovernnent 
involved is.identified, the parts relevant to high-density 
development are described, and any potential or existing ilipact is 
assessed in terms of the policy areas listed in Table 12. 


a3. | Niagara Escarpment Plan 


Jurisdiction: Niagara Escarpment Commission (NEC), a Provincial 
Agency 


Description: This plan, a revised version of which currently awaits 
Cabinet approval, establishes land use policies for 
lands within NEC jurisdiction and establishes a permit 
system that ensures that all development conforms to 
these policies. 


Part of Hamilton's Central Area is covered by the 
revised Plan's Urban Area designation (see Map 8). 
Policies relevant to high-density residential 
development include: 


fe) "All development should be of an urban design 
compatible with the visual and natural 
,environment of the Escarpment. Where 
appropriate, provision for adequate setbacks and 
screening should be required to niaintain the 
visual impact of urban developiient on the 
Escarpment landscape." 


0 "Development proposals should be compatible with 
and provide for the protection of historical] 
features or areas, archeological sites and 
structures of architecutural significance." 
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The Niagara Escarpment Plan can affect views and 
vistas and heritage conservation. There are 

policies in these areas similar to those of the City's 
Central Area Plan and Official Plan, but are more 
enforceable, because of the presence of the permit 
system. The NEC can deny a development application if 
it does not conform to the policies in the Plan. 


The current development control area recognized by the 
City does not wholly correspond to the Urban Area in 
the revised NEC Plan. This will change upon the 
approval of Cabinet. 


The commitment of the NEC to the policies in its 
current plan, which generally correspond to those in 
the revised plan, is reflected in the refusal to grant 
a demolition permit for the 1870's Italianate 
residence situated at 74 Chariton East, to make way 
for a five-storey nursing home. This refusal was 
upheld in June, 1987 by the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. 


Overall, however, the Plan currently has only a 
limited impact on high-density residential development 
in the Central Area, given that almost all high 
density residential properties within NEC jurisdiction 
zoned for such a use are occupied by newer 

structures. It is unlikely that these would be 
targets for redevelopment. 


4.3.2 | Property Standards By-law 


Jurisdiction: City, under powers granted to the municipality by the 


Description: 


Impact: 


Planning Act. 


Establishes requirements for properties and any 
buildings or structures erected upon them. 


By setting requirements in areas such as minimum 
ceiling height, minimum dwelling unit size, and 
minimum kitchen counter space, the Property Standards 
By-law can discourage the growth of the housing stock: 
Oo Conversions may be prevented altogether. 

fe) The number of new dwelling units may be reduced. 


fe) The necessary renovations may be made more costly. 
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In this way, building rehabilitation may become less 
profitable if conversions are necessary to maintain 
the planning viability of a structure.This is 
especially true for heritage structures, built 
before current building standards becanie widespread. 
At the same time, however, all renovations should be 
required to provide healthy and safe living 
environnent s. 


4.3.3 Residential Rent Regulation Act 
Jurisdiction: Province. 


Description: This Act controls rent increases, through the 


establishment of an annual rent review guideline (5.2% 
in 1987). 


As a result of 1986 amendments to the Act, rent 
controls were extended to all private rental units. 
Previously, only rental units constructed or converted 
prior to 1975 were covered. | 


The 1986 amendments also provided for the 
establishment of a rental registry, which permits 
tenants to verify that the rents they are being 
charged are within the rent review guideline. 


Impact: The Act can discourage the growth of the housing 
stock by reducing the profitability of the rental 
housing market. The number of new rental units 
created through construction or conversion is limited. 
The income mix found in the Central Area also is 
influenced. Low profits in the rental sector can 
encourage the development of condominiums. Higher 
incomes would be required to purchase such units. 

4.3.4 Rental Housing Protection Act 

Jurisdiction: Province, administered by municipalities. 

Description: The Act applies to buildings which: 


fe) have been used for rental accommodation within 
the last year, 


fe) have more than four rental units, 


Impact: 
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0 have not been declared unsafe and unfit for human 
habitation, 


fe) are not part of a Provincial housing program and, 


fe) are located witnin municipalities with a 
population in excess of 25,000. 


The Act requires municipal approval of: demolition; 
renovations and repairs; conversions to co-ops; 
conver sions to condominiums; and severances. 


In general, the criteria for making the decisions are 
as follows: the impact on the size of the existing 
rental stock and whether the building owner has 
provided his/her tenants with similiar-priced 
accomnodaton in the same area. 


This Act supercedes a Hamilton-Wentworth Regional] 
policy restricting conversions of rental buildings to 
condominiums, when the vacancy rate is less than 2% 


The Act potentially can help to tiaintain the Central 
Area's current income mix, through encouraging the 
retention of existing low rent housing units. The 
housing stock may be prevented from shrinking 

through impeding the redevelopment of residential 
properties for other uses. At the same time, however, 
it should be noted that the controls over renovations 
can discourage building rehabilitation and the 

growth of the housing stock through demolition and 
redevelopment can be ilmpeded. 


At present, there have not been a sufficient number of 
i. A Hamilton to determine the actual impacts of 
the Act. 


4.3.5 Demolition Control By-law 


Jurisdiction: City, under powers granted to municipalities by the 


De scription: 


Planning Act. 


Council has the right to refuse a demolition permit 
application for a residential building until such time 
as a building permit for another residential building 
is issued. Council may attach a condition to a 
demolition permit that the applicant substantially 
complete a new building within two years or less or be 
subjected to a fine for each dwelling unit demolished. 


Impact: 


The By-law has the potential to be a valuable 
supplement to the Rental Housing Protection Act 
because all structures containing dwelling units are 
covered, not just those with five or more units. The 
size of the housing stock, therefore, can be 
affected, along with the Central Area income mix, in 
Cases where inexpensive units are threatened by 
demolition. 


At present, enforcement of the By-law is limited to 
LACAC designated and listed buildings. 


The existing By-law, however, could be appliea to all 
existing rental projects. 


4.3.6 Assured Housing Program 


Jurisdiction: Province, some parts administered by municipalities. 


Description: 


In December, 1985, the Provincial Government announced 
a new housing program for Ontario. Initiatives of 
relevance to this report include: 


Renterprise - Interest-free loans and possibly 
provincially-owned lands will be offered to developers 
to construct rental housing at niarket rates. In 
return, 40% of the units will be offered to the 
Ontario Housing Corporation under the rent supplement 
program. Municipalities will be encouraged to relax 
development control standards to reduce building 
costs. Developers will be encouraged to make 
innovative proposals (including low-rise, high density 
ones) for modest units at reasonable costs. 


High-Rise Rehabilitation Project = This initiative 
will determine the extent of deterioration of 
high-rise structures and will develop techniques to 
counter this deterioration. A total of 1,500 units in 
the Province will be upyraded with conditional loans 
of up to $7,000 per unit. The loans will be 
forgivable if ownership and tenure are niaintained over 
15 years. 


Low-Rise Rehabilitation Program - This program is 
designed to improve the condition of low-rise 
apartment buildings and to prevent the deterioration 
and subsequent demolition of rental stock. Foryivable 


loans of up to $5,000 per unit are available. 


Impact: 


Convert-to-Rent - Interest-free loans are available 


for building conversions that will increase the rental] 


housing stock, such as: 
fe) subdivide an existing dwelling unit; 
fe) adding onto an existing residential structure; 


f°) converting non-residential buildings into rental 
housing; 


0) adding onto an existing non-residential structure; 


fe) making better use of non-residential properties 
by converting space not use for housing, such as 
garages. 


Multiple unit projects must offer 25% ot their units 
to the rental supplement program to be eligiple. 


The Assured Housing Program has the following 
potential impacts on the housing stock of the Central 
Area's HDR Zones: 


fe) conserve the existing rental housing stock 
(High-Rise Rehabilitation Project and Low-Rise 
Building Renewal Program) ; 


fe) add to the existing rental housing stock 
(Renterprise and Convert-to-Rent) ; 


fe) affect income mix by increasing the stock of 
social housing (Renterprise and Lonvert-to-Rent) ; 


) encourage low rise development through 
encouraging high-density residential structures 
other than high-rises (Renterprise) ; 


Up to the present, however, activity under the Assured 
Housing Program has been limited. No applications 
have been made in Hamilton under the Renterprise 
program, while the High Rise Rehabilitation Project 
has yet to be launched formally. Under the 
Convert-to-Rent initiative, nine Hamilton applications 
covering 65 units have been approved through July, 
1987, but only one of these is in the Central Area, 
and this in an "H" Zone. 
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Only the Low Rise Building Renewal Program has been 
applied extensively to the Study Area. Through July, 
1987, assistance nas been provided for 11 buildings in 
the Central Area, representing 247 units. 

Applications covering an additional 18 Central Area 
buildings and 267 units were in the process of beiny 
approved. 


Aset Other Rehabilitation Programs 


Jurisdiction: Province, CMHC, municipalities, all adininistration by 


Description: 


Impact: 


municipalities. 


A variety of other proyrams provide loans and grants 
to help the owners of residential buildings renovate 
those buildings. These initiatives include: 


) Ontario Home Renewal Progam (QHRP) 


fe) Residential Rehabilitation Assistance Proyrani 
(RRAP) funded by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (CMHC). 


0 Hamilton Rehabilitation Program (HRP). 


The Heritage Act encourages building rehabilitation 
and can save certain buildings from abandonment, thus 
helping to preserve the Central Area's housing stock 
housing stock. 


From 1974 through to the end of 1986, the renovation 
of 3,051 buildings in Hamilton were wholly or 
partially financed by these programs. 


4.3.8 Heritage Act 


Jurisdiction: Province, administration by municipalities. 


Description: 


This Act provides for the designation and some degree 
of protection for buildings of architecutural and 
historical interest. Desiynation can be applied by 
Council to individual buildings or districts, both on 
the advice of the Local Architecutral Conservation 
Advisory Committee (LACAC). A nunber of Provincial 
Funding programs are available specifically for 
heritage conservation. Easements can be linkea to 
heritage grants and loans. 


Upon designation, alterations and demolitions of 
features of architectural or historical interest 
require Council approval. Demolitions can only be 
delayed for 180 days. 
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Impact: The Act has the potential to affect the preservation 
of heritage structures and heritage districts. 


Currently, 14 buildings in the Central Area are 
designated under the Heritage Act. One is the subject 
of a heritage easement, protecting the building in 
perpetuity (see Section 3). Designations can delay 
demolition, or can offer time for negotiation, to find 
a way to save the building, yet give the builder/owner 
something in return. 


One heritage disrict is in the process of being 
established in the Central Area, in the block bounded 
by Bold, McNab, Hurst and Charles Streets. 


4.3.9 Overall Impact 


Taken together, these non-land use policies, programs and 
regulations pertaining to the Central Area housing stock have a 
number of genera] impacts, including the following: 


o The preservation of the existing building stock is encouraged, 
thereby reducing the demand for new housing units and limiting 
the number of sites available for new development. 


o The preservation of moderate rental accommodations is supported, 
therefore encouraging the retention of a mix of different income 
groups. 


Both of these reflect a commitment on the part of the Province and 
the City towards the renovation of existing structures and the 
provision of low-rent accommodation. 


At the same time, these policies, programs and regulations often are 
in conflict with one another. For example, as noted above, the 
Demolition Control By-law and the Assured Housing Program encourage 
the conservation of the existing rental housing stock, while the 
Residential Rent Regulation Act and Property Standards By-law do the 
exact opposite. 


Furthermore, many planning issues are not addressed at all by the 
measures described above. These include shadow casting; 
microclimatic efforts; traffic and parking. Views and compatibility 
are addressed by the Niagara Escarpment Plan, but this document 
applies to only a small proportion of the Study Area. 
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5. OPTIONS 
out Introduction 


This section identifies a strategy for Phase 2 of the High Density 

Residential Development Study. A list of options for actiun first 

is presented. These options then are evaluated. Finally, possible 
city development and policy initiatives are discussed. 


Dee Options for Concrete Action 


Section 4 of this report indicates that City land use policies 
generally address the need for more High Density Residential 
development in the Central Area, along with the problems associated 
with that form of development. These policies, nowever, frequently 
are not implemented fully. A primary objective of Phase d, 
therefore, is to identify ways in which the City could iiodify its 
policies, by-laws, and regulations to achieve the objectives of its 
land use policies. Below, areas of conflict between land use 
policies and other policies, by-laws and regulations are identified, 
and options which could revise the extent of this conflict are 
outlined. Details of the Land Use Policies and zoning by-law are 
found in Section 4 and Appendix C of this report. 


New High Density Residential Development 


Planning policy supports new High Density Residential development in 
the Central Area. The Zoning By-law supports this objective by 
including an extensive amount of land within the High Density 
Residential Zones presently not used for high density nousing, but 
which could be redeveloped. Two problems, however, are evident: 

(i) most of the land is found in the southern part of the Central 
Area; and (ii) most of the land is currently occupied. Development 
must be preceded by demolition and clearance. 


OPTION: 


1) Rezone certain areas north of King Street for hiyn density 
residential uses. Special attention should be focused upon 
currently vacant or underutilized land. A nuniber of suitable 
sites in Central and Beasley Neighbourhoods may be identified. 


Preservation of the Existing Building Stock 


Planning Policy supports the preservation of the existing building 
stock through infilling, adaptive reuse, and building 
rehabilitation. The Zoning By-law generally discourayes the first 
two of these in High Density Residential zones, while other progranis 
and regulations generally encourage the third. 
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OPTIONS: 


2) Modify the Zoning By-law to permit infilling behind or 
between existing structures. Reductions in minimum frontage 
would be required in situations where a laneway is the only 
part of an interior lot fronting onto a public roadway. 
Reductions in minimum lot size would be required to 
spore aa severed properties around the periphery of the 

ot. . 


3) Modify the Zoning By-law to permit additional conmercial uses 
in the High Density Residential Zones, providing that they 
are pedestrian and community oriented. Older buildings, 
therefore, could be preserved through giving then a new 
function. 


4) Increase the_number and size of grants and loans under the 
Hamilton Rehabilitation Program, and encourage the 
utilization of the Assured Housing Program. 


5) Give more publicity to the rehabilitation programs 
administered by the City. 


Income Mix 


Planning policy supports a mixture of families with different 
incomes in the Central Area. At present, the Rental Housing 
Protection Act, the Assured Housing Program and the Demolition 
Control Bylaw encourage this, but more could be done. 


OPTIONS: 


6) Offer developers density or other bonuses in exchange for 
turning over a portion of the units in a new development to a 
social housing agency. This could partially reverse the 
trend toward having new residential units only within the 
reach of upper income households. 


7) Provide funding for new social housing projects. 


Views 


Planning policy supports the protection of views of the Escarpment. 
The zoning By-law only supports this to a limited extent, through 
restricting building height close to the escarpment. 


OPTIONS: 


8) Establish view protection standards to be used as a criteria 
in assessing zoning applications; a basis for zoning changes; 
or as criteria in the Site Plan Control process. - 
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Shadow Casting 


Planning policy sees the minimization of the effect of shaduws cast 
upon adjacent properties as an important planning objective. 
However, at present, neither the Zoning By-law nor any other by-law 
or regulation addresses the issue of shadow casting. 


OPTIONS: 


9) Develop shadow casting standards and have theni incorporated 
into the Zoning By=law, or have such standards as the base 
for a separate by-law. 


10) Develop shadow casting standards and have then incorporated 
into the Site Plan Control process. 


Microclimate 


Planning policy states that new development shoulda take into account 
any impact upon the microclinate which would effect adjacent 
properties or the pedestrian environment. Special attention is 
centred upon wind effects. Currently, there are no provisions for 
implementing this. 


OPTION: 

11) Develop wind effect standards and incorporate then into a 
separate by-law, tne Zoning By-laws or the Site Plan Control 
process. 


Building Height 


Planning policy supports low-rise, high density developnent. The 
Zoning By-law, however, encourayes developers to build high-rise 
structures, if they are to achieve the maximum permitted densities. 


OPTIONS: 


12) Create new high density residential zones, to be applied to 
new areas of High Density Residential development. These 
zones would permit the satie density as the existing E and E-3 
zones, (either with or without the landscape bonus) but would 
have reduced permitted heights and greater permitted lut 
coverages in exchange for reduced landscape requirements and 
yard requirements. 


13) Rezone areas currently zoned E and E-3 to the new zoniny 
categories outlined in Option 12. 
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14) Retain the existing zoning, but offer developers reductions 
(on a site-by-site basis) in the landscape requirement or in 
yard requirenents, in exchange for lower building heights. 

In effect, developers would be offered houses in exchanye for 
building high-density low-rise developments instead of 
high-rises. 


Compatibility in Form 


Planning policy supports the principle that new developtients should 
be compatible with surrounding Hee looreTE in terms of form. 
However, within the High Density Residential Zones, large multiple 
family high-rise structures are permitted adjacent to smaller-scale, 
low-rise residential development. Furthermore, there are no 
provisions for maintaining streetscapes through ensuring uniform 
setbacks, etc. 


OPTIONS: 
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15) Make the nature of existing development a criterian in 
determining which areas should be rezoned for High Vensity 
Residential development (see Option 1), along with the nature 
of the rezoning (see Option 12). 


lo) Modify the zoning of lands currently zoned for High Density . 
Residential development which encompass or are adjacent to 
existing low-rise development, to encourage conipatibility. 
(e.g. - heights could be reduced while maintaininy the saine 
density - see Option 12 and 13). 


17) Use the Site Plan Control process to encourage compatibility 
through considering features such as front yard setbacks ania 
building spacing. 


Hunan Scale 
Planning policy encourages development which respects the hunian 


scale. However, neither the Zoning By-law nor the Site Plan Control 
process provide for this. 


OPTIONS: 

18) Offer the developer density or other bonuses for including 
design elements such as the following: 
fe) setbacks above sptamnge level, especially above z floors 
fe) “expression lines" that divide up the facade vertically 


fe) different parts of a structure set back different 
distances from the street 


19) 
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Consider the above in the Site Plan Control Process. 


Green Space 


Landscaped areas should be maintained around large resiuential 
buildings. The Zoning By-law encourages this, but does not regulate 
the quality of the landscaped area. 


20) 


21) 


22) 


23) 


Consider the amount of green space in the inmediate vicinity 
in any decision to rezone a piece of property in a way that 
reduces the amount of landscaped area available. 


On sites where reduced building height is desirable, but 
where a reduction in the landscaped area is undesirable, 
permit a developer to have part of the landscaped requirement 
above ground level (on the roof or on a terrace in a building 
with a "stepped" design). Alternatively, part of the 
landscaped area could be situated under the building, 
at the quality of this space would have to be regulated 
carefully. 


Consider the quality of landscaping for a new develophents at 
the Site Plan Control stage. 


As part of the development agreerient, turn responsibility for 
landscaping surrounding a new development over to the City. 


Heritage Conservation 


Planning policy supports the preservation of buildings and districts 
of historical and/or architectural merit. The Zoning By-law, 
however, generally discourages building preservation through 
restricting densities and uses. The Property Standards By-law does 
the same through making conversions difficult. Neither the zoning 
By-law nor the Site Plan Control by-law provide for compatible land 
use development within heritage areas. 


OPTIONS: 


24) 


Modify the Zoning By-law to permit more comuercial uses in 
the High Density Residential Zone (see Uption 3), or modify 
the Zoning By-law on a site-specific basis to permit such 
uses. Compatibility with residential uses would be a key 
consideration. 


Modify the Zoning By-law on a site-specific basis to permit 
higher densities on properties containing heritage 
buildings. Infilling, therefore, would be nore possible, in 
exchange for the preservation of the heritage building. 


sit 


26) Relax certain provisions of the Property Standards By-law 
(e.g. - ceiling heights) to permit the conversion of neritaye 
structures. 


27) Allow a developer greater densities on one site in exchange 
for preserving a heritage building on another. 


28) Encourage further the desiynation of structures under the 
Heritage Act. 


29) Employ the requirements of Site Plan Control to ensure that 
new development in heritage areas is compatible with existing 
development. 


30) Encourage the establishiment of additional heritage districts. 
Traffic 


Planning policy contends that uses which generate heavy tratfic 
Should be kept to the periphery of neighbourhoods. The current 
zoning generally does not reflect this. 


OPTIONS: 


21) In considering neighbourhood plan aendnients and rezoning 
proposals that would permit high density residential 
development, proximity to the periphery of the neiyhbuurhvvd 
will be one factor in the decision. 


Parking 


Planning policy argues that all the parking needed for a new 
development should be provided on-site. The Zoning Bylaw 
requirement for 0.8 on-site parking spaces per multiple residential 
unit which applies to most of the Central Area lay not be 
sufficient. The need for guest parkiny is one reason for this. 
Furthermore, it is likely that the housenolds moving into the new 
condominium projects in the Central Area will nave greater parking 
requirements, owing to the fact that they have more disposable 
incone than traditional apartment dwellers. 


OPTIONS: 


32) Increase the number of spaces required for each new hultiple 
residential unit to 1.0. 


33) To increase the atount of greenspace, require that all new 
high density residential developiients have all their parking 
underground or beneath the building. 


aaa Evaluation of Options 
The options outlined above are not wholly compatible. They 


contradict each other in a number of important Ways. These 
include the following: 


fe) The planning objective of preserving the existing 
building stock is not compatible witn tne objective ot 
increasing the number of housing units in the Central 
Area. Generally speaking, the reuse of existing 
structures, even when conbined with new residential 
development in the form of infilling, will not create as 
many new units as the construction of larye-scale 
housing projects following the demolition and clearance 
of the existing building stock. 


6) Preserving the existing building stock also can threaten 
the residential character of an area, if “adaptive 
reuse" is employed as a tool of preservation. In the 
past, adaptive reuse in the Central Area generally has 
involved the conversion of residential properties into 
conmercial ones. If taken too far, such conversions 
could create serious land use conflicts. 


f°) The planning of objective of increasing the proportion 
of high density housing which is low rise is 
incompatible with the objective of retaining as much 
greenspace as possible around large residential 
buildings. This contradiction is a reflection of the 
fact that low-rise high density projects must cover a 
greater proportion of the lot upon which they are 
Situated, if the same floor area/lot area ratio is to be 
maintained. 


In choosing which options to endorse, it therefore is necessary tu 
prioritize planning objectives. Furthermore, given that the impact 
of certain options can be site-specific or neighbourhood specific, 
it is necessary to appreciate the range of residential environments 
found in the Central Area. For example, in a street totally lacking 
in greenspace, a hign-rise development situated upon a lot 7U% 
landscaped might be the most appropriate form of high density 
housing. The opposite would be true, however, if adequate 
greenspace is provided, and especially if the existing aevelopient 
is low rise in nature. 


A second problem arising from the options discussed above is that 
the adoption of certain options designed to improve the overall 
quality of a residential area will mean that property owners will 
find the range of development options open to thei suddenly 
restricted. For example, a person who has bought a piece of 
property zoned "E-3" could find new limitations upon the maximum 
permitted height of any new development. Alternatively, shadow 
casting standards could also affect height, wind standards could 
affect building form, and the requirement that new development must 
be compatible with existing development could place restrictions 
upon building setbacks, spacing and architecture. In determining 
which options should be endorsed, it therefore is necessary to 
consider the relative importance of private property rignts and the 
public interest. 


of) 
5.4 City Development Initiatives 


Phase 2 will consider the possibility of launching denionstration 
projects, either independently, with other ‘evels of government, or 
with private developers. 


Such projects would incorporate all or some of the concerns outlined 
above, and would demonstrate the viability of alternatives to the 
traditional, high-rise form of high density residential developiient. 


5.0 Policy Initiatives 


Phase 2 will consider designations and policies for the Durand 
Neighbourhood Plan High Density Residential Area deferred under the 
current review. 

The existing policies and regulations of the Central Area Plan 
Update also will be reviewed, to make them address more clearly the 
need for additional High Density Residential and the design problenis 
associated with that form of development. Furthermore, it might be 
necessary to modify Central Area Plan Update policies to permit solile 
of the courses of action outlined above. 
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APPENDIX A 
HIGH DENSITY RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT STUDY 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 
INTRODUCTION 
The purpose of this Study Design is to: 
0 define the objectives of the Study: 
Oo outline the study methodology; and, 
Oo detail cost timing and staff requirements associated with the Study. 
BACKGROUND ~ | 


On August 13, 1986, the Planning and Development Committee approved a 
study of High Density Residential Development in the Central Area as part 
of the 1987 Work Program, subject of final approval during the budget 
review process. Further, on August 26, 1986, Hamilton City Council 
authorized the Director of Local Planning to investigate the possibility 
of securing a grant from the Ministry of Municipal Affairs in order to 
undertake this study. : 


The need for compatible residential development and the preservation of 
older areas in the Central Area originated in the Central Area Plan, as 
approved. by Council on January 13, 1981. Policies in the Plan encourage 
redevelopment which is compatible with existing areas, including 
low-rise, high-density development, sensitive urban design and a 
preservation of buildings and areas of historical and architectural 
significance. | 


OBJECTIVES 


t is proposed that this study examine the impact of High Density 
Residential zoning on the Central Area. The study will identify the need 
and demands for the existing zoning for high density residential 
development in its present location throughout the Central Area. In 
addition, it is proposed that the study will develop a strategy regarding 
this form of housing. : 


This study should address the following issues associated with lands 
zoned for high-density residential development: 


9 the need for high density residential buildings and the ability of 
the current supply of appropriately zoned lands to meet these demands; 


0 the appropriate location for higher density development; 
o the source of regulations for apartment building in achieving 


buildings of human scale, developing consistent streetscapes, 
providing access to sunlight and reducing wind tunnel effects; 


ae one. 


o 6 the effect of new high density residential buildings on the 
preservation of heritage buildings and heritage areas; and, 


Oo impacts of high density rezoning on the existing community, existing 
infrastucture, traffic implications, open space requirements, public 
transit, etc. 


STUDY AREA 


The study will examine High Density Residential development in the 
Central Area, that portion of the City of Hamilton bounded by the Bay, 
the Escarpment, Queen Street and Victoria Avenue. 


This area has the largest concentration of lands zoned for high density 
residential purposes and existing apartments in the City. For this 
reason, the Central Area is the most logical study area. 


However, policies developed by the study may be applied to high density 
residential development throughout the City. 


STUDY APPROACH 
It is proposed that the study will be undertaken in two phases: 


o Phase I will examine the current supply of lands zoned for high 
density residential development, the impact of existing developments 
on the surrounding area and examine the effect of current regulations 
on the quality and quantity of high density residential development. 
At the completion of this Phase, an interim report will be submitted 
to the Planning and Development Committee. The report will outline 
options for action that could be taken in order to implement a 
strategy for the development of high density residential buildings; 
and, 


o Phase II will evaluate and establish strategies for the planning and 
development of high density residential buildings based on the 
options recommended and adopted. 

PHASE I = EXISTING SITUATION 


Phase I will consist of the following steps: 


1. Identify existing areas planned for high density residential 
development: 


- areas designated for high density residential development in the 
neighbourhood plans; 


le ee 

- areas zoned for high density residential development ("E", 
ME=1", "E-2”" and “E-3" Districts): 

- existing apartment buildings. 

Need for High Density Residential Buildings: 

~ trends in apartment construction; 

~ apartment vacancy rates; 

- trends ancondony nium construction; 

- costs associated with home ownership; 

- the impact of changing household structure on the demands for 


high density residential development. This step will include an 
examination of the following: 


fe) age distribution household formation characteristics; 
0 average household sizes; 
fe) number of children; 


6) type of households (family/non-family household); 
fe) changes in age and sex of household head. 
= the movement of population into and out of the Central Area. 


~ discussions with representatives of the building industry, 
tenant groups and other interested agencies. 


Distribution of High Density residential zoning: 

- identi fy concentrations of high density residential development; 

- existing and potential densities on a small area basis; 

- review location of existing high density residential buildings 
and evaluate their impact on the surrounding area (traffic, 
streetscape, shadowing, wind tunnel effects). 


Effect of High Density Residential Development of the Central Area: 


= identify the historically listed and designated buildings within 
areas zoned for high density residential development; 


~ identify potential and existing problems to streetscape such as: 


fe) blocking view of escarpment and the bay; 


- G = 


0 poor mix of units (e.g. singles alongside high rises); 
fe) parking problems; 
fe) traffic problems; 


fe) blocking sunlight; and, 
fe) wind tunnel effects. 


= inventory of all units within areas zoned for high density 
residential zones (e.g. single semis, plexes, low-rise 
apartments, or high-rise apartments). 


Review policies of the Official Plan and Central Area Plan regarding 
residential development in the Central Area, the mix of residential 
unit types and appropriate densities. The study will also examine 
high and medium density apartment designations and policies in the 
Neighbourhood Plans. 


Review zoning requirements for High Density residential developments 
(i.e., "EN, "E-1", "E-2" and "E-3" Districts) in terms of: 


- yards; 

~ maximum heights 

- maximum floor area; 
~ landscaping; and, 

- density bonuses. 


Review the potential for site plan control to minimize impact of 
developments on the existing streetscapes. 


Review regulations which protect existing buildings such as: 
~ Heritage Act (i.e., postpone demolition of designated buildings); 


- Rental Housing Protection Act (i.e., prevent demolition of 
existing rental housing). 


Review any other legislation which will promote or impede high 
density residential development such as: 


- Rental Protection Act; 

- Rent Control legislation; 

- Assured Housing Programs; 

~ Renovation programs (OHRP and RRAP); and, 
- Rental Registry. 


- Review the regulations of other municipalities regarding high density 


residential development. 


= 5 «= 
11. Outline options for future actions to be examined in Phase II. 


Upon the completion of Phase I, an iterim report on the current situation 
will be submitted to the Planning and Development Committee. The report 
will examine the supply of high density residential development and 
evaluate its impact on the surrounding environment. In addition, the 
report will outline options available for the implementation of a 
strategy for the planning and development of high density residential 
development in the Central Area. The exact nature of Phase II wili be 
dependent on those options adopted by the Planning and Development 

Commi ttee. 


PHASE II - STRATEGIES 
Phase II will consist of the following steps: 


1. An evaluation of the impact of high density residential areas in the 
Central Area. The evaluation should determine the following: 


- whether the current supply of land designated for residential 
development can meet future demands in the Central Area; 


- where is the most appropriate location for high density 
residential developments; 


~ what are the preferred densities for clusters of high density 
residential developments; 


- what are the problems, if any, with current regulations 
regarding high density residential development; 


- what is the impact of zoning for high density residential on the 
preservation and redevelopment of existing residential 
properties. 


2. An analysis of tne options adopted by the Planning and Development 
Committee regarding high density housing in the Central Area. Tnese 
options may include some of the following: 


- revisions to the provision of zoning districts for high density 
residential development. Modifications to the existing “E" 
Zones could include one or more of the following actions: 


) lower maximum permitted heights; 

fe) reduce yard requirements; 

fe) permit greater site coverage; 

fe) bonuses for lower height buildings (e.g., reduced parking 


requirements); 


a Ghem 


Q permit building height based on height of adjacent buildings; 
and/or, 


fe) the establishment of an additional zoning district for high 
density residential development. 


~ permit high density residential development in certain areas 
(e.g., along arterial roads). This option may require the down 
zoning of some areas while permitting higher densities in other 
areas. . 


- permit the transfer of development rights to other properties if 
land zoned for high density residential is developed at lower 
heights. 


= permit other uses in the "E", "E-1", "E-2" and "E-3" Districts, 
such as additional commercial and institutional uses. 


~ allow the conversion of existing buildings to condominiums when 
permitted by current legislation (i.e., Rental Protection Act). 


- designate Heritage Conservation Areas/Buildings to preserve the 
existing streetscape and allow compatible redevelopment within. 


= permit additional lands to be designated and. zoned for high 
density residential development. 


The potential costs to the landowner and developer associated with 
any change in zoning will be evaluated as partsof > the study.-+A 
consultant with experience in urban design and the development of 
high density residential buildings should be hired to undertake such 
a review on a case study basis. This will allow for the 
implementation of a strategy which will be as fair as possible to 
both the existing residents and the developer. The consultant would 
act both in this specific way, as well as giving general advice on a 
per diem basis. The consultant would also attend public meetings. 


Develop recommendations regarding high density residential 
development. The recommendations will include an overall 
implementation plan. 


STAFFING 


The study will be co-ordinated by staff of the Neighbourhood Planning 
Section of the Planning and Development Department. The staff complement 
will include: 


- Director of Local Planning Branch; 


~ Managers from the Policy Planning and Analysis, Neighbourhood 
Planning, Development and Urban Design Sections; 


OT te 


= Planners with research expertise; 
- Planning Technicians. 


During Phase I, a temporary Planner III will be hired for a 59-day period 
to undertake the bulk of the work. In addition, a student will be hired 
to assist in data collection and analysis. During Phase II, a temporary 
Planner III may also be hired for a period of 59 days. 


Consultation will also take place with LACAC, CAPIC, the Durand 
Neighbourhood Association and the Durand Neighbourhood Advisory 
Committees, at key points throught Phase II of the study. 


In order to avoid the cumbersome meetings which may occur with all the 
members of the four committees which have jointly met to discuss the 
study, an advisory committee should be established consisting of 
representatives of all the committees. The Committee shall consist of 
members from LACAC, CAPIC, each of the Durand Advisory Committees and 
should include representatives of the Development Industry. 


Since the study deals with property rights, input from landowners and 
residents should be considered and evaluated prior to implementation of 
the study's recommendations. 

TIMING 

277 person days are required to undertake the study. See the attached 
flow chart for a detailed timing schedule. 

COST 


The estimated cost of the study is $66,083.40 (see attached table). 


STUDY-COST ESTIMATE 


Estimated Time Estimated 
Tasks (Person Days) Coste 3) 
Background research in needs M = 5 
for high density residential P - 15 
development. PrTi== *59 
s - 90 


Identify area of "E" Zoning, 
existing development, heritage 
buildings. 


Determind effect of high density 


development on area. 
PRS IEE A orotic tlean, Boker see ee, OEE 


Total | 169 $23,224.59 
Review existing regulations. M - 14 
PI = 20 
Evaluate impact of high PIit = 59 
density residential development. PT =-15 


Qutline and evaluate options. 


Outline recommendations (e.g., 
Changing zoning, additional | 
policies). 


Consultation with residents 
and landowners, 


Meetings with Advisory Committee, 
public meeting, Planning and 
Development Committee. 


Evaluate cost options through 


case studies (Consultant). 
eet Oe ee ee ee 


Total 108 S2l ise. 9] 


SUBTOTAL aid $50,583.40 
RA i aa OR an ete ea oe, Sa aE ee oN Aa Dect di onan res 


ADDITIONAL COSTS 


TOTAL 


BJ :cs 


Consultation (evaluational development 
costs, general guidance and 
presentation; 

Contingency 

Secretarial and Administrative 
Cartographic 

Computer 


SUBTOTAL 


(person days) 277 


- Manager 

- Planner I 

- Planner III (Temporary) 
~ Planning Technician 

- Student 


WeDOC 0383P 


5,000.00 
2,900.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 


$15,500.00 
$66,083.40 
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(consultant to do case studies) : : : : : : : : ‘ : 
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B.1 


APPENDIX B 


APARTMENT BUILDING INVENTORY 


Existing Apartment Buildings 


Currently 173 apartment buildings are found in the Central Area's 
high density residential zones. 


Number of Units 

fe) average of 63.9 per_-building, ranging from two up to 415. 
Gross Floor Area 

0 total of 825 471.2 m2; 

0. average of 4 771.5 mé@ per building ranging from 3 150 to 


339 800 mé; 
0 majority of buildings (65.8%) are less than 4 645 mé@. 


Height 

fe) average of eight floors, ranging from two to 32; 

fe) the largest proportion of buildings (48%) are low rises 
(0-4 floors). 

Coverage 

) defined as gross floor area/lot area; 

0 average of 2.12, ranging from 0.1 to 6.3; 

0 57.2% of buildings have coverages of less than 2. 

Tenure 

fe) 160 buildings are rental; 

fe) one building is a government-assisted co-operative; 


fe) 12 buildings are condominiums and private co-operatives. 


B.2 


Changes Over Time 


If it is assumed that all or virtually all of the apartment 
buildings constructed in the Central Area's High Density 
Residential Zone are still standing, it is possible to use data 
on existing structures to determine changes in the High Density 
Residential stock over time (coverage and tenure are not 
examined, since these can be changed without the building itself 
being altered). The date of construction is available for 169 
structures. 


Number of Buildings 


fe) earliest constructed in 1865; latest in 1986 (two more 
currently under construction); 
fe) the major boom in apartment construction occurred in the 


1960's to 1970's, with 55% of buildings being built in 
those two decades; 
fe) Significantly fewer buildings have been constructed so far 
in this decade. 


Apartment Building Units 


fe) the majority of units (82.1%) were constructed between 1960 
and 1970; 

) the average number units increased steadily from 9.8 in 
1900 to 65.6 in 1980; 

fe) this figure has declined somewhat in the 1980's; 

fe) the average number of units per building increased steadily 
from 1900 to 1980, but has declined since. 

Height 

fo) average heights of new construction remained at 


approximately three floors from 1900 to 1960, but increased 
significantly in the 1960's and 1970's; 
) recent construction has been lower, averaging six floors. 
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APPENDIX "C™ 
CENTRAL AREA HOUSING POLICIES 
HOUSING STOCK 
Official Plan 


It is the intent of Council to strengthen the residential function of 
this area. (A.2.9.3.1(i)) 


Central Area Plan 


There will be an increase in the Central Area resident population (p.9). 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


Same as above. 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


The provision of appropriate housing for families, including 
medium-density low-rise units, will be a priority. (p. 16) 


HOUSING MIX 


Official Plan 


It is the intent of Council that a variety of housing styles, types and 
densities be available in al] RESIDENTIAL areas of the City and further, 
that proposals for new development or redevelopment will contribute to 
ne acs es mix of housing where practicable. (City Wide Policy) 

Ase. |.8 


Varieties of RESIDENTIAL types will not be mixed indiscriminately, but 
will be arranged in a graduation so that higher density developments wil] 
compliment those of a lower density, with sufficient spacing to maintain 
privacy, amenity and value. (City Wide Policy) (C.7.2) 


Council will encourage high-density residential developments or 
redevelopments which utilize innovative design alternatives to the 
high-rise apartment structure, while maintaining desirable standards for 
building setbacks and landscaping. (A.2.9.3.1. (vii)) - 


Central Area Plan 


Within the Neighbourhood Residential designation, a variety of housing 
types ranging from single family to townhouse and apartment will be 
promoted, taking into account adjacent uses and available services in the 
vicinity. Units ranging from bachelor to multi-bedroom will be 
available. High density, low-rise units for families will be 
particularly encouraged. (p.26) 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


Within areas designated neighbourhood residential, a variety of housing 
types and tenures will be encouraged. Special emphasis will be given to 
Suitable accommodation for families. (p. 14) 


(Draft) Waterfront Secondary Plan 


New development in the form of low-rise, high or medium density 
structures as well as high-rise, where appropriate, should be 
encouraged. High-rise development will be discouraged in low-rise 
residential areas. (p.39) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


The Durand Neighbourhood will contain a variety of residential 
densities. Higher residential-densities will be encouraged on the 


periphery of the neighbourhood, where possible, to minimize impacts on 
the interior. 


Low residential densities will be maintained in the area to the south of 
Charlton Avenue. (p.16) 


INCOME MIX 


Official Plan 


A wide variety of densities, unit sizes, building styles, income and 
household groups will be accommodated. Housing suitable for families, 
the physcially disabled, and senior citizens will be particularly 
encouraged. (A.2.9.3.1.(ii)) 


Central Area Plan 


More housing of all types and for all incomes will be encouraged within 
the Central Area in the appropriate locations. (p.26) 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


Integrated social housing which is well-designed, contains appropriate 
amenities: for its tenants and takes advantage of services and facilities 
existing in the area will be encouraged. (p.14) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


To take advantage of Durand's attraction as a residential location and 
provide a balance among all income groups, age levels and household size, 
a variety of housing types ranging from single family to townhouse and 
apartment units will be promoted, taking into account appropriate 
locations, adjacent uses and available services in the vicinity. (p.16) 


BUILDING REHABILITATION 
Official Plan 


Council will encourage the rehabilitation of dwellings as an alternative 


to demolition in appropriate locations and instances, having regard to 
the preservation and maintenance of the amenity of the RESIDENTIAL area. 
(C3) , 


It is the intent of Council to encourage property owners to rehabilitate 
deteriorating housing, where feasible, through the available Provincial 
and Federal Assistance Programs. (A.2.9.3.1(xi)) 


Council will promote, where feasible, innovative building and layout, as 
well as the rehabilitation and preservation of buildings and areas of 
historic and/or architectural merit. (A.2.8.9.(i)) 


Central Area Plan 


Areas of older or deteriorating housing will be preserved, where possible 
and desirable, through implementation of housing revitalization programs 
and other forms of investment designed to preserve such housing. (p.29) 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


Demolition control legislation will be used as a means to preserve viable 
dwelling units. (p.15) 


The rehabilitation of older or deteriorating housing will be encouraged 
whenever possible and desirable. (p.15) 


(Draft) Waterfront Secondary Plan 


Residential owners will be encouraged to use grants and loans available 
through the municipality (i.e., Ontario Home Renewal Program) and grants 
for the handicapped to modernize their properties. (p.35) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


The rehabilitation of older or deteriorating housing will be encouraged 
wherever possible and desirable. 


Demolitions will be controlled as a means of preserving viable 
residences. (p.18) 


ADAPTIVE RE-USE 


(Draft) Central Area Plan 


Adaptive re-use and integration of old and new buildings will be 
encouraged as an alternative to demolition. (p.27) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


Adaptive re-use of existing buildings will be encouraged. (p.18) 


INFILLING 


Official Plan 


Encourage proponents of development or redevelopment, including the 
infilling of vacant lots, to ensure sensitive integration of the proposal 
with the scale and character of adjacent structures. Accordingly, 
Council will encourage the compatibility of building height, setback, 
material and building lines with adjacent structures. (A.2.8.9(v)) 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


Redevelopment in the form of rehabilitation and infilling of a scale and 
foeyey which is compatible with existing development will be encouraged. 
p.15 = 


(Draft) Waterfront Secondary Plan 


Residential infilling on vacant Tots within the residential area will be 
encouraged. (p.11) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


Redevelopment, where encouraged, will be in the form of infilling. (p.19) 


VIEWS 


Official Plan 


Council will investigate and adopt measures to regulate building heights 
and/or institute any other appropriate measures to preserve views of the 
Escarpment from the CENTRAL POLICY AREA (A.2.8.9. iii) 


Central Area Plan 


Development alternative for high-rise apartment buildings in Durand, 
Corktown and the North End Neighbourhoods, will be encouraged (to)... 
protect existing views and vistas... (p.29) 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 
Council will encourage building design which preserves important view 


corridors, vistas of the escarpment and the Bay, and visual access to 
significant architectural features. (p.39) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


Same as above. (p.42) 


SHADOW CASTING 


Official Plan 


Council will . . . establish building envelopes consisting of setback, 
height and light angles adequate to ensure acceptable shadow cast to, and 
light access for adjacent properties. (A.2.9.9. ii) 


MI CROCL IMATE 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


The design and siting of new buildings will take into account how the 
structure and surrounding buildings modify the effects of wind, rain, 
snow, sun, heat and cold. Efforts will be made to mitigate the effects 
of adverse weather on the pedestrian. (p.39) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


Same as above. (p.43) 


210 ke 
COMPATIBILITY 


Official Plan 


In evaluating the merits of any proposal for multiple-family RESIDENTIAL 
development, Council will be satisfied that . .. the height, bulk and 
arrangment of buildings and structures will achieve harmonious design and 
integrate with the surrounding areas. (A.2.1.14.1) (City Wide Policy) 


Development (in Special Policy Area 1B) . . . will be at a density scale 
and height which is compatible with the Escarpment." (A.2.9.1.1.(if)) 


Council will . . . encourage proponents, of development or redevelopment, 
including the infilling of vacant lots, to ensure the sensitive 
integration of the.proposal with the scale and character of adjacent 
structures. Accordingly, Council will encourage the compatibility of 
building height, setback material and building lines with adjacent 
Structures. (A.2:8.9-(¥)). 


It is intended that residential development or redevelopment be at a 
scale, density and bulk compatible with the established character of the 
Surrounding uses. (A.2.9.3.1.(v)) 


Central Area Plan 


New development which will create conflicts with existing residential 
development will not be permitted. New development should be located, 
architecturally designed, buffered and faced to minimize the impact on 
adjoining residential buildings and create a form and style consistent 
with the area in which it is located. (p.29) 


(Draft) Draft Central Area Plan Update 


Design excellence and co-ordination will be required and encouraged, to 


create an attractive and cohesive environment throughout the Central 
Area. (p.39) 


fea He development will be discouraged in low-rise residential areas. 
B.o9 


Waterfront Secondary Plan 


New residential development higher than three storeys generally will not 
be permitted in the Residential Designations. (p.11) 


Residential infilling will be of a scale and character which complements 
adjacent development. This is particularly important on streets with 
uniform residential buildings, setbacks, height and site 
Characteristics. (p.11) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


Same as above. (p.43) 


HUMAN SCALE 


Central Area Plan 


Council will encourage building design which respects the human scale. 
Height, bulk, exterior design, pedestrian access and pedestrian amenities 
will be incorporated at a level which is conducive to human interaction 
and accessibility. (p.52) 


New development in the form of low-rise, high-density structures are 
encouraged. (p.55) 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


Same as above. (p.8 and 39) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


: l 
The human scale and encouragement of human interaction through building. 


design wil] be priority in height, mass, access and amenities in new 
buildings. 


For high-rise residential/commercial developments, consideration will be 
given to requiring additional setbacks for floors above the sixth storey 
(approximately the height of mature trees) to minimize the visual 
intrusion of these buildings as viewed from the street. 


lo 
LOW RISE DEVELOPMENT 


Official Plan 


Council will encourage high-density residential developments or 
redevelopments which utilize innovative design alternatives to the 
“high-rise” apartment structure, while maintaining desirable standards 
for both setbacks and landscaping. (A.2.9.3) 


Central Area Plan 


New development in the form of low-rise, high-density structures are 
encouraged. (p.55) 


Development alternatives to high-rise apartment buildings in Durand, 
Corktown and the North End Neighbourhood will be encouraged in the form 
of low-rise, medium density developments. (p.29) 


Draft Central Area Pian Update 
Same as above (p.39). 


=soae 
GREEN SPACE 


Official Plan 


When considering a plan of subdivision or any other development proposal, 
Council may require that the owner enter into an agreement whereby: 


. « in open areas around... large buildings, Council] will encourage 
and may require as a condition of development or redevelopment, the 
provision of landscaping and tree planting sufficient to enhance the 
physical appearance of the site and surrounding lands. (C.3.2.iv) 


uh as 
PRESERVATION OF HERITAGE BUILDINGS AND AREAS 
EE ELE RS ANU AREAS 


Official Plan 

Council will promote, where feasible, the rehabilitation and preservation 
Of buildings and areas of historic and/or architectural merit," 
(A.2.8.9.1 City Wide Policy) 

Central Area Plan 

Same as above. (p.40) 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 


Same as above. (p.40) 


Waterfront Secondary Plan 


The designation of properties under the Ontario Heritage Act and the 
availability of BRIC grants should be brought to the attention of 
heritage property owners. (p.26) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


Adoptive re-use of existing buildings will be encouraged, especially if 
re ete is deemed of historical or architectural] Significance. 
p.18 


Landmark buildings will be preserved, restored, enhanced and designated 
under the Ontario Heritage Act, where appropriate. (p.45) 


at Se 
COMPATIBILITY OF NEW DEVELOPMENT WITH HERITAGE BUILDINGS AND AREAS 


Official Plan 


Major development or redevelopment will not take place within, or in 

close proximity to residential areas having HISTORICAL or ARCHITECTURAL 

merit, where Council determines that such development or redevelopment 

will detract from, or indirectly impair, the character, quality, 
Shea or stability of the Residential areas. (C.6.5) (City Wide 
olicy 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 
The exising streetscape formed by landmark buildings and other important 


buildings in conjunction with surrounding trees and landscaping will be 
retained. (p.45) 


Districts. of architectural and/or historic value will be conserved and 
enhanced. (p. 45) 


(Draft) Waterfront Secondary Plan 
Same as above. (p.36) 
(Draft) Central Area Plan 


New buildings in the vicinity of heritage buildings and areas will be 
compatible in scale, height and proportions. (p.41) 


as 16 
TRAFFIC 


Official Plan 


To facilitate the function of and the primary permitted uses in the 
Central Policy Area, Council will investigate to determine the most 
effective means of accommodating pedestrian and vehicular circulation and 
general accessibility to and within the area. In this regard, Council 


may give preference to pedestrian movement over vehicular circulation in 
specific areas. (A.2.8.7 


(Draft) Central Area Plan Update 
Priority should be given to establishing a traffic system compatible with 


panes desired jand uses, and other goals for the Central Area. 
Po : 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


New land uses which would generate high traffic volumes will be 
encouraged to locate on the periphery of the neighbourhood. (p.30) 


Sy Woe 
PARKING 


Central Area Plan 
Parking for new buildings should be provided on site. (p.25) 


(Draft) Durand Neighbourhood Plan 


Consideration will be given to requiring apartment tenants to use only 
the parking spaces provided for their building. (p. 36) ; 


; 6® - 
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Von pe my | a 


UILDING HEIGHTS REQUIRED TO ACHIEVE PERMITTED FLOOR AREA _ 


E WITHOUT LANDSCAPING BONUS WITH LANDSCAPING BONUS 
LOT AREA PERMITTED —- PERMITTED FLOOR «HEIGHT REQUIRED TO PERMITTED PERMITTED FLOOR HEIGHT REQUIRED TO 
COVERAGE AREA ACHIEVE PERMITTED COVERAGE AREA ACHIEVE PERNITTED 
FLOOR AREA FLOOR AREA 
| 5,000 17 8, 500 aicrcrea 2.3 11,500 9.9 = 10 
10,000 1.7 17,000 3.0 = 3 2.3 23,000 $7 =) 9 
ps... 1.7 25, 500 2.9 = .3° 2.3 34, 500 gg <9 
20,000 1.87 37,400 3.25 4 2.47 “.  49,400 “e729 
25,000 2.04 51,000 3.5 = 4 2.64 66, 000 9.2 = 10 
ka 2.210 66,300 . 3.85 4 2.810 84,300 9.7 = 10 
35,000 2.380 93,300 4.0= 4 2.980 * 104, 300 10.3 = 11 
feo. c0 2.55 102,000 4.3= § 3.15 - 126,000 10.8 = 11 
45,000 2.55 114,750 4.3 5 3.15 141,750 10.7 = 11 
Cal | 2.55 127,509 430 § 3.15 157,500 10.7 = 11 


Definitions 

Lot area ~ measured in square feet. 

Permitted Coverage - maximum permitted. floor area/lot area ratio for "£-3" Zones: varies according to lot area. 
Permitted Floor Area - the lot area multiplied by the permitted coverage frame, measured in square feet. 


Height Required to Achieve Permitted Floor Area = the permitted floor area divided by the maximum area for 
each floor (defined below).. 


Maximum Area Per Floor - without the landscaping bonus: ; 
- the lot area multiplied by 0.6 less the constant value, measured in square feet. 


- with the landscaping bonus: ; 
- the lot area multiplied by 0.3 less the constant value, measured in Square feet (defined below). 


Constant Value - the minimum size of the entrance to an underground parking garage (344 sq. ft.). 


NOTE 


The heights necessary to achieve the permitted floor area would be substantially greater if a building has surface parking, or 
large outdoor loading area, or any other use that would require a reduction in the building area (to maintain the same percentage 
of landscaping). . 


i ivision 
Sources: Hinistry of Revenue, Assessment 1) 
Hamilton-wentworth Planning Department . 
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| APPENDIX "D" — FIGURE 0.1 
“NUMBER OF FLOORS REQUIRED TO 
ACHIEVE MAX. PERMITTED FLOOR AREA 


- number of floors 


WITH LANDSCAPING BONUS 
WITHOUT LANDSCAPING BONUS 


0. 10 20 30 40 50 60 
| lot size (000s ft sq.) 


SOURCE: APPENDIX "D" TABLE 
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